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MACMILLAN’S 
POCKET CLASSICS SERIES 


If this is the most complete series of classies avail- 
able—and it is—there are nearly two hundred 
titles, including all titles on the restricted list and 
almost all titles on the comprehensive list of the 
College Entrance Board; 


If the titles are well edited and they are in most 
Cases by teachers experienced in teaching Enelish 
in secondary schools, and in all cases by people 


familiar with high school needs: 


[f the price is uniform and low—and it is—being the 
lowest average price at which schools can pur 
chase such elassies in modern editions, well-edited 


and bound: 


[f the series is popular—and it is—surpassing in 


this respect all other series of classics combined ; 


THEN— 


Why not make the Pocket Classics your series, 
and thereby render available for your school these 
nearly two hundred well-edited titles of English and 
American classics, at a uniform price, in uniform 
cloth binding ? 


Let us send you a copy of your 
favorite classic in this series 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Atlanta 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN-  cation,”’ his topie being “Technical Ed 
TENDENCE AT CHICAGO tion.” He t ' tendents that 


FEW meetings of the Department ots irom fis poimt ol ‘ t! reatest need 


“ | 
perintendenee, National Edueation Asso of college and school aduates was pra 
ciation, have been as well attended, as im tical experien Ile called for a broad 
portant, and as suecessful in every wa) basis of general ed tir tech) 

as the meeting held at Chieago, February trailing, but he said s essential that 


"6 to Mareh 2, inelusive. The effort i very graduate, ma Ol sho 


itiated at Atlantic City a year ago to sin have practical experienc nart of } 
plifvy and strengthen the winter meeting edueatl 
wore fruit. There were still a good maw s pathetic to see thes \ lnates 
eeTings (| eonterences going o t} m re . | 
Sa iii time ! id t] ere yer? SO on }) l ly Wadden ( ‘ " } . 
eart-burnings on the part of we } oO Mr. Insull offered to put a com . 
ranizations that failed to wet a place works, ana POss bly i rit 


the printed program, but on the whole the plant, at the disposal of schools and col 





effect was decidedly rood. The re WAS ; leges to be operated d | ner The slim 
vholesome tendency to coneentrate on the vacation by instructors and student 
mportant programs, and the main sessions the sake of the practical experience. 
had a consistently wood attendanee that The outlook eommercial edueat 
as in weleome contrast with the situation as discussed D\ Fred ‘K G. Nichols, of 
previous years. he Pennsylvania State D 1 | 
The main meetings of the Department cation, secondary sehoe 
Supe rintendence opened 0 Monday Feb mercial ( SES ! 
lary 27, though there was a preliminat methods of curricula to t tl equ 
thering on Sunday at which Professor ments of America busine nstitut 


E. A. Ross. of the University of Wiseon and to prepare boys and nu 
n, diseussed the question: Can eduea eareers, Mr. Nichols deelar Present 
on be made to produce socialized char methods in commereial edueat ere all 


rr?  Beeause of delay in completing right for 1870, but they are not adequate 





the admirable musical program of the for 1922, he contended, especially in the 





morning (the musie throughout was un- important field of salesmanship. Mo 
sually fine) the formal speeches of wel people are engaged retail store work 
come and response were preceded by the than in all other ordinary commercial em 
iddress of Samuel Insull, president of the ployments,.”’ he said. ** No other field offers 
Commonwealth Edison Company, of Chi- so many inducements to women. On the 
cago. Mr. Insull was one of three speakers payrolls of five department stores in one 


issigned to consider ‘‘The Outlook in Edu city there are over three hundred women 
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drawing salaries in exeess of those paid 


highest paid women teachers in that 


edueat Mr. Nichols dieated what they 
might do for the future of commercial 
edueatior Ile said 
T+ ; ‘ ; ‘i 
ol to t, . x + 
t t n for ork in the shoy n tl | it or 
t] rt Feder t 1 city gel 
} } a blished 7" +} + , 
‘ trainir yg n in aceord t ! l 
ustrig ’ iltural nil iking’ ré 
, nts Il) fi tv1 ( ning 1s oO 
the t 0 DuUusiIness 
\ « ( x to t t ) SCS 
our schools organi ind « lucted 
t ict vo ( ii req remit 0 our iu } 
n mind What mor iportant ‘ tak 
s to ied 0 pul wit! t! l 
facts as to modern business emp! ul t 
essential tr ning | 1 to S t« 
cess in these employments In other words 
can lopt n geressive ittitude toward c¢o1 
reial ed on ind bandor 1 it timeworn 
+454 le of 1 ] } } es <«? en tho 
sands out of the high school to get business ed 
cation but has never slowed » the gradual but 
certain drift toward this type of training 


eultural ed 
Ay delotte, of 
that 


edueation in 


outlook for 
Krank 

showed 
liberal 


past had been based on the study of some 


Speaking on the 
Presick nt 


( ‘ollege. 


ueation, 


Swarthmore every 


great system of the 


vreat literature, and that the one practi 


eal foundation for cultural training in 


English-speaking countries was’ English 
literature. He said: 
We are living in a time of erisis. The world 


make 
in its history, but it is learning with difficulty the 
art of 
trial 


tween 


to-day knows how to war better than ever 


This is true in indus 


the 


living in peace. 


relations, no less than in relations be 


countries. Peace demands cooperation, 


understanding and good will. It is possible only 


among a people who understand the ial sat 


spiritu 


AND SOCI 


’ 
I iLion I s 
t ppiy . 
j 7 ; } 
I ( eels 
! rt t reports on t t c 
lors no t 
‘ ss iyuages I 
I vis i I i on ue ¢ 
| reports t ny 
To T ‘ ] i lO il system of t} | T tT | 
st I t 1 nh in tl S coul r Ss 
)! . id than in England and our tee! 
! tion is me haps more liber zed tl 
T T ¢ n other country It be hooves us, how 
é not to rest on our |! rels, but to s ! 
( proving o ( 
| ‘ = ¢ 
nn “— ' . nor -” ‘ ‘ 
glish lit We should 
( t su ct re broadly, mak ng at 
( t knglish thoug! Other ene 
ging ms of the time e tl i f 
I nd for e teaching of o national ideals 
f beralizing still more o tec] l t 
ADULT EDUCATION 
He closing paper of the morning ses 
sion was a discussion of the problem of 


adult Dr. Frank P 
edueation ot New 
title: ‘*To 


warranted in 


Gi aves 
York 


extent 


edueation by 
commissioner ot 


State, under the what 


are we purchasing education 


for adults from funds levied for the trai) 
ine of ehildren of school 


ave ; 


Every 
sort of adult education must be provided 
at public expense, Dr. 


the that 


insisted. to 


Graves 


end every one shall have the 
training that will best suit his educational 
ad trust the estimates 
Dr. Robert M. Yerkes in the Re 


port of the Psvehological Examining Boa 


needs. we ean 


made by 


in the United States Armv.’’ he said. ‘‘al 
most one half (47.3 per eent.) of the whit: 
men im the draft. na 


born, 


be ‘morons,’ 


ive and foreie 
through intelligenee tests. to 


that is, 


, } 
proved, 


while adults, to have 
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a mental age of seven to twelve years. 
He continued: 

This is appalling, but we pile Pelion upon Oss 
in our problems when we turn to the statistics of 
find that, 


intelligence among the native 


foreign born. Here we whik 


of inferior Ame! 


icans form 22 per cent. of the group, there 


in the ease of fore ign element 


46 per cent. 


whole, and to 60, 63, and 70 with the natives 


Russia, 


Italy, and Poland, respectively. 


Let us first of all stop once and fore 


illiteracy and inferior intelligenc: 
admit only the foreigners 


ideals. We sh 


intaining our stand 


Europe, and 


strengthen our stock and 


difficulties enough in ma 
the handicap of our own homemade 


and the assimilation of the weaker f 


it we have already received. 


Next, we must find some way 


wholesale wihdrawals from school. 


erable that 30 per 


should drop out before they ar 


cent. of our } 
fourteen and 
per cent. before they have completed the eight 
grade. Our compulsory attendance laws and th: 
must be 
There 


indust 


drag nets necessary to enforce them 
greatly strengthened in most of our states. 
is no doubt that the 
element in the upper grades and the 


of trade 


introduction of the 
establish 
} 


schools and technical high schools h 


secured greater interest and enabled 


cation to reach larger numbers, especiall 
mechanical than 


feel that 


who are stronger in 


intelligence, or those who 


become self-supporting and responsible ¢i 
soon as possible. Undoubtedly we should in 

future greatly extend this industrial training and 
correlating with it the 


greatly broaden it by 


science, and history 


this 


work in English, mathematies, 
have 
work most efficient and most broadening our st 
that 
body of young people who do not stay in school, 
And the 
of these sub-normal should be met by some form 
With their 


impossible for 


But even when we rendered industrial 


tistics indicate there will still be a large 


because of want of intelligence. needs 
of continuation or part-time work. 
lack of will be 
them to appreciate any schooling that does not 
They need 


work, to 


intelligence, it 


touch immediate needs and interests. 


the stimulus of the contact with actual 


get the feeling of reality, and the schooling that 


they secured through part-time must appeal to 


direct ends, if it is to seem of value. It should 


aim to be less a review of common branches or a 


study of the academic subjects and more of 
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ind the 


ciations, 
schools, such 
mechanics’ in 
tices and emp! 
and mer 

son, 


de aling 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATION 


FOLLOWING the Monday afternoon meet 
ing, which was a business session devoted 
to reorganization of the Department of 
the 


Des 


Superintendence in accordance with 
taken at Atlantic City 


Moines, the evening session on Monday was 


votes and 
given over to a “Symposium on the Need 
of a National Organization for Educational 
Service.’’ The symposium gave an oppor 
tunity for those who are not in accord 
with the program of the National Educa 
tion Association and the Department of 
Superintendence, particularly that part of 
federal 
thei 
Absence 


who was 


the program which co templates 


appropriat . mr eae ! to have 
say on the Towner-Sterling Bill 

L. Smart port, 
speaker, gruve 


Inevlis, of the Har 
Edueation. 


to have been the 
Professor Alexander I. 
Graduate School ot 


vard the 


first word in the diseussion, and it was a 
vigorous negative note on federal aid. 
** Lest doubt 


my attitude towards federal subsidies for 


there be any concerning 
public school education,’’ he said, “‘let me 
state at the outset that I am totally opposed 
to any participation by the federal gov 
ernment in the support and direetion of 


because I be 


our public schools, n nly 


lieve tnat nol CleS subversive 


of our entire theory of government, but 
also beeause I believe that it involves poli 


eies which in the long run are bound to 
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be bad for education itself | believe tl 
the policy of granting federal aid in sup 
port of public-schools edueation is funda 


mentally unsound as a policy of gove 
ment, that it is essentially unfair. 
Theor i $ possib fo t st 
Ss rig! ) leral ls pract i 
‘ ical howey ! nfamous fift 
forces t state to the f S 
nd t | ‘te ad tional po 
hie i | ler rove rie 
mny-rang inter wit! school 
‘ b aes il In I ig t 


Though opposed to federal aid, Professor 


lnvlis was emphatic in his assertion that 


‘*many things are radically wrong with the 


organization of federal agencies for eduea 


tion’’; that there are ‘‘too many depart 


ments, divisions, boards and  bureaus,’’ 


having a hand in the determination of fed- 
that the Bu 


Edueation has oeeupied a 


eral edueational activities; 


reau of “very 
insignificant position and has been starved 
from the beginning ;’’ and that something 
must be done ‘‘to brine edueation to its 
proper place in the federal government.”’ 
Without attempting to name the specific 
ageney that should be set up he coneluded: 
rederatl 


function of the 


that of 


The proper 


vovernment 


in edueation is guidance and stimulation 


through investigation, through the scientific study 


of educational practice and educational conditions 


on a nation-wide and comprehensive scale, through 


» 


the collection and dissemination of information 


nd otherwise, when called upon by states and 


communities for expert service 


that the national 


ment appropriated $149,000,000 for eduea- 


Pointing out govern- 
tion during the last fiscal year, and that 
these funds were administered by bureaus 
the 
partments of government and by three in- 
Dr. 
George D. Strayer, professor of education- 
al administration at Teachers College, Co- 


distributed through seven of ten de- 


dependent governmental agencies, 
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lumbia University, asserted that the pres 


overlapping and ‘‘ work 


( WilCatlon, 
ross p irposes”’ eould only he rem 


establishment of a single gov 


Federal 


eciied Dy the 


Department 


ernmental agency—a 


cle Ss DD et He said 

I ( ( } iestion to br ny t t 
org i ider the present Bur I 
ent » keep elear n mind t! 

city boards of education ha 3 

which could not possibly belong to natior 
bod ition should promote and en¢ Og 
edt n, conduct inquiries and investigations, 
provide for competent leadership. It should not, 
ind it ean not, under our constitution, control or 


administer education. State and local boards 


on the other hand primarily concerned with t 
control, administration, and supervision 
schools. 


Our national government is organized on a dé 
partmental basis. Seven of the departments ar 
organized for the administration of functions 
over which the general government has sovereig 
power. Three departments, Agriculture, Con 
merece, and Labor, are organized to promote tl 
general welfare. The Department of Eduecatio 
should be added to this latter group because o 
the seriousness of the problems now mnfrontiz 
the nation which can be met only through tl! 


More 


than half of the teachers in our public schools hav« 


development of our public school system 


inadequate education and professional training 


One fourth of the adult population, as revealed b 


army tests, are unable to read the English lan 
Millions of 
little 


American 


guage. immigrants living among us 


have appreciation of American ideals or 
institutions. An 


adult 


alarming] 


large per 


centage of the vpulation are physicall 
Lan) . 


handicapped because of neglect during the period 


of childhood and youth. Gross inequalities exist 


throughout the nation in the opportunity pro 


vided for education. Surely national leadership 
and encouragement is needed to solve these prob 
lems and certainly the future of America depends 
upon their being solved. 

If the nation is to continue its support of 
educational activities and agencies already receiv 
ing aid, it will be because a member of the cab 
inet makes known the needs of this service in 


preparation of the budget. If scientific investi 
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gations, which should be curried on by the 
tional government in the field of education, ar 
be carried forward adequately, th 
take rank 


secretary of 


director of this 


with the secretary 


enterprise should 


ot commerce, labor, and the seer 


turv of agriculture. If education is to have tl 
us, the dignity, and the influence 


government nhecessary tor the 


national leadership, we must hav 


educ ation. 


Of the other speakers on the program, 


Dr. S. P. Capen, direetor of the Ameriean 


Council of Edueation, opposed virorously 


the federal aid features of the Towner 


Sterling bill, asserting that *‘uncommitted 
students of edueation and nearly all stu 
that 


the type of finaneial assistance proposed in 


of government are convineed 


the federal 


measure is premature and 


faulty.”” He urged the Department of Su- 
perintendenee to withhold further endorse 
ment until the results of the Edueational 
Finance Inquiry now under way could be 
known. Superintendent E. C. Broome, of 


Philadelphia, was opposed to any very 


large federal appropriations as contem 
the Bill, but 


strongly in favor of a Federal Department 


plated in Towner-Sterling 


‘*would 
only command for education the public 
but 
would also stimulate throughout the coun 


of Edueation, which he said not 


esteem which it merits and needs, 


try an interest in education at present 
wanting in many sections. ”’ 

Speaking as ‘‘only a member of the rank 
and file,’’ Miss Olive M. Jones, of New 
York City, spoke in strong defense of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. Every objection to 
the measure, she argued, could be found 
to have its root in some unjustifiable fear. 
‘The real enemy of democracy is not in 
national for eduea 


organization publie 


tion,’’ she said, ‘‘but in mob power, the 
power of mobs of illiterate voters, swayed 


and misguided by conscienceless leaders.’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, emphasized 


AND 


SOCIETY 
the hecessity ol complet: professional ol 
vanization on the part of the teachers them 
‘The 


must be 


selves. National Edueation Associa 


tion sald, **that 


sO organized, he 


every one Ol the OUUUU00 r in the 


United 
out 


will want » in it with 
that 1 will 


President 


any suggestion pay them 


to be in it.’ A. Jessup, ol 
vvested a Na 


Ly partment 


the University of lowa 
tional ( ommission, instead 
of Edueation, the members ‘appointed 


for an indefinite tenure or for life, to torm 
al edu 
discussion J. W. 
Withers, former superintendent of schools 
the New York 
University School of Edueation, reiterated 
faith in the National 


the 


a sort of Supreme Court o lation 


eation. In elosing the 


of St. Louis, now Dean of 


his program of the 


Edueation Association as embodied in 


Towner-Sterling | but urged immediate 


and united aetion on whatever 


seemed possible of realization. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 

build 
the 
had 


been prepared under the direction of Ran 


PROBLEMS of school architecture, 
ing and equipment were uppermost in 
program of Tuesday morning, which 
dall J. Condon, superintendent of schools 
‘‘Architectural effective 


said Su 


of Cineinnati. 
ness is what we are striving for,” 
preliminary 


perintendent Condon in a 


statement. ‘It is possible to have school 
buildings beautiful and at the same time 
suited to every school need.”” Speaking of 
the that had 


been gathered together in connection with 


school architecture exhibit 
the program of the morning, Superintend 
ent Condon said it was the most compre 
hensive of its kind ever gathered together. 
Professor N. L. Engelhart, of 


Columbia | 


Teachers 


College. deseribed 


niversity, 
the present situation in school building. Ile 
estimated that it would require at least 
$1,600,000,000 to building 


bring school 
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provision up to the immediate need, to say 
nothing of the future. 

Discussing the subject ‘‘Adapting a 
school plant to the eurriculum,’’ Charles 
L.. Spain, deputy superintendent of schools 
in Detroit, showed how his eity had en 
tered upon a ten-year building program 
based on a study of the actual school needs 
and a reorganized curriculum that involved 
complete adoption of the platoon plan and 
junior high school. The close relations 
that should exist between the superintend 
ent of schools and the architeet were cde 
scribed by Frederick W. Garber, a Cin- 
cinnati arehiteet. Dwight H. Perkins, of 
Chieago, and John J. Donovan, of Oak- 
land, California, diseussed respectively 
‘The advantages of the one-story plan’’ 
and ‘‘California’s eontribution to school 


architecture. ’’ 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


INTELLIGENCE tests formed the topic of 
discussion for the Tuesday evening pro- 
gram, the Department of Superintendence 
and the National Society for the Study of 
Edueation uniting in a joint meeting. Dr. 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate 
School of Edueation of Harvard Univer 
sity, speaking on ‘‘The general philosophy 
of grading and promotion in relation to 
intelligenece-testing,’” reeorded himself as 
in favor of the segregation of gifted chil- 
dren in special high school sections, but 
not in elementary school classes. ‘* Granted 
that tests of intelligenee distinguish satis 
factorily between bright and dull pupils,’’ 


he said; 


sé 


granted that segregation of 
cifted children is to their a vantage: 
granted that such segregation does not 
push children beyond their permanent 
powers of accomplishment; and dismiss 
ing the argument against segregation on 
the ground of ‘democracy’ or of benefit to 


the dull by intellectual association with 


[VoLt. XV, No. 376 


the brilliant, the question remains: Do we 
want to accomplish by such secre 
saving of time or an enrichment of the 
education we provide?’’ He continued: 

This question is in practice a question as to t! 


value of any large administrative scheme whic! 


makes rapid advancement the only possibility 
classes of gifted children. ‘‘ Enrichment’’ oug 
to be tried out as an alternative to rapid 
vancement, for rapid advancement—even if it 
possible without nervous strain or physical detr 
ment—breaks normal social groupings and thus 
tends to emphasize unduly the purely intell 
phases of a child’s experience and development 


Recent study of this problem in Providence, 


R. [., shows (1) that ‘‘enrichment’’ is peculiar] 
difficult in the elementary schools, becauss 
have not enough well-trained and _ resourcet 
teachers to handle classes of superior childre: 
with an ‘‘enriched’’ program; (2) that the « 


nomic gain in rapid advancement, both to tl 
individual and to the community, is large; (3 
that in the high school rapid advancement is k 
desirable and less feasible than in the elementa1 
school and that enrichment is favored by depart 
mental organization; (4) that a ‘‘pedagogica 
age’’ which is approximately the mean betwee: 
, 


ironological age and mental age marks for suy 


a4 a4 


‘ 
rior children a safe limit of advancement; 
that the advancement into the high school 
gifted children and the segregation of such e] 
dren in special high-school sections is desirab] 
(6) but that experiment with ‘‘enrichment’’ 


the gifted in elementary schools is still to 


4 


favored, especially in well to-do communities 
Professor M. R. Trabue, of Teache 
College, Columbia University, showed th 
most of the ‘‘pitfalls in the administratin 
use of intelligence tests’’ are due to t 
fact that the tests are being used indis 
eriminately by untrained people and th: 
there is overconfidence as to their validit: 
As long as they remained in the hands 
trained psychologists there had been 
difficulty. Charles 8S. Berry, professor « 
educational psychology in the Universit 
of Michigan, and director of the Psyel 
logical Clinie of the Detroit publie scho« 
told of the work of classifying 10,000 first 


grade Detroit children by mental tests 
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Miss 


irtment ol 


the de 
psychology in the State Nor 
New 
experiments 
the 


Bessie L. Gambrill, head ot 


il Sehool at Trenton, Jersey, said 


it three years of with in 


iwence tests in normal schools had 


ywwh the tests to be administrat vely use 


the following ways: 
The tests are used in helping to 
s who lack the abilit 


Thev are 


ting the students who can 


ty) nt 
ose student 


ori il school course, 
complet 
by earrying a 
+} 


‘a rage 
rit averag 


lighter schedul 


student and who 
to extend the time 

school course 

are used in iden 

intellectual ability, but who 

results in keeping with thei: 


tests provide an objective bi 


together, for purposes of insti 
] 
i 


approximately equal ! nt 


» tests serve as a basis 


and with high 


v school 


students whose poor records muaike t ad 


or necessary for them to withdraw from 


to extend the time for 7 ting the 
The intelligence ratings are made 
the 


guidance in recommendations for 


part I 


e record of appointment 


committee used 
positions 

Diagnostic use of the locating 
ble students who were not doing work up 
to the limit of their ability Miss Gambrill 
found to be perhaps the most widspread 


and constant function of the tests at pres 


tests in 


mt. ‘*Teachers, student advisors 


the test 
valuable check on their own judgment in 


and 
leans,’’ she said, ‘‘ find scores a 


striving to hold students up to the high- 
est standard of performance of which they 
are eapable.”’ 

Other speakers on this program were 
\gnes L. Rogers, of Goucher College, who 
agreed with Miss Gambrill that there was 
a real place for administration of intelli 
renee tests in women’s colleges, and W. W. 
Theisen, director of research in the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


SCHOOL AN 


D SOCIETY 


FINANCING EDUCATION 


The process of financing education was 
the subject of the Wednesday morning ses 
the program having 


by Dr. Thomas E. fk 
tendent of 


sion, been prepared 


negan, State super. 
public instruet 


ion of Penns) | 


vania. George D. Straver 


chairman of the 
Commission in charge of the 


Edueational 


Finance Inquiry, summarized the 


prob 


lems before the commission as follows 


Our cor 
} ~ ad ve 
eration 


elementat 


would be 
ing for school 

provide the vocational gu 
the organization of 


these 


modern 


From and 


other closely re 


is believed that it will be possible to 


what is involved in financing the 


tional program commonly deemed 


for the sake ‘ happing ss of 


and for the s 


larding of society 


Governor Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri 
told of the suecessful struggle in his state 


to get better il support ani admit 


finane py a 
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" 1? 
Stratiol ( publi eqduecatio sp it 
in rural schools. Mark L. Thoms ( 
} > 
resid ot t Cleveland Board ot 
cli 0 i | he re! é ts 
i i s L! r ce or ¢ nue bye ied 
leD CS 0 a | T \ Cit S 
il | 0 ! 7 0 tl eurrel exp S 
Scho j st on bonds and that 
, 
l Imerous Col } Ss The ? i) ‘ oT 
ear tor lo! ponds meant that the 
Chools 1 f he lebt several times 
, . 
a) ( t ou br 
M. Davenport, a member of the New York 
‘. Te se T ! ) essor ‘ la a 
, 
Cl\ ] Dol 1 }] im Ito ( Olle sail he 
ane i ~p 1) ( i] and u ! 
SiLIeS O la COMSISTeCC l trodue 
PCOLLOTED in administratiol economy lt) 
Tunction, and economy in organizatio. 
In answering the question ‘* How may 


the necessary funds for publie education 
R. A. 
man, of Columbia University, pointed out 
that the old 


that progressive 


be provided?’’ Professor E. Selig 


basis was 


the 


real estate taxation 


outworn: states lin 


United States and progressive European 
countries were now learning that they 
must seeks funds for schools as well as 


other governmental activities in earnings, 
He said: 


This means practically the development on the 


profits or income. 


one hand of the personal income tax, and, on the 
other hand, of the business tax, to inelude not only 


With these 
! 


local real estate, where the objections 


corporations but other businesses. 
additions to 
to utilize property as a criterion of Wealth are 
far less, the basis of taxation can gradually be 
tap the 
make 
wealth bear its proper share of the obligation ‘o 
support the 

Hand in 


redistribution 


broadened In this way only can we 


wealth of the 


increasing community and 
schools. 


hand 
either of 


with this, however, must go a 


educational functions or 


educational revenues. If it seems desirable to 


retain a large measure of local home rule for the 


schools, the redistribution must come through the 


that is, state-wide income or busi 


revenues, 


new 
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ness taxes must be apportioned 
not simply according to population or we 
ording to educational needs 
rTHE IDEALS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
‘““Wuat has this country reason to 


pect by way of culture, efficiency, 
eood citizenship im return for the cost « 
op ¢ public education in this cou 
tl 

his was the question before the T : 
day morning session. It was answered 


characteristie fashion by President W 


iam ©. Thompson, Ohio State Universi 
Spaulding, head of the Gr 
Yale | 
United Stati 
and Will ¢ 


te commissioner of edueation « 


rank E. 
uate Department of Edueation, 


versity, John J. Tigert, 


Commissioner of Edueation, 


W ood. STi 


Dr. Spaulding took as his text Ambas 


sador Geddes’ recent pronouncement 0 


the ‘‘color’’ of a nation’s education as ind 
eating its attitude and place in the world’s 
It was clear, he showed, that what 
the 
hitherto bee) 


individualist i: 


affairs. 
ever else might be said of it, ‘*eolor’ 


had 


and 


of Ameriean education 


distinetly material 


Was it 


) 


time for a change‘ 


through 

demonstrated its fitness as tl! 
deal 
with the raw materials of nature under primit 
the 


The individual 


vidual 


eolor of success 


has 


which to see 


effort 


eolor in and to successful! 


conditions. But as all-dominant color 


which to see and to deal with human facts, is 


not already beginning to reveal its limitations, 


unfitness? 


This country, through its leaders, through 


statemen—its statemen in industry and cor 


merce as well as in government—must take pub! 


education seriously, to a degree never yet 


proached. Our statesmen must regard, and te 


+} 


our whole people to regard public education, 
color of public education, as of fundamental 
transcendent concern to the immediate proble 


of government, of commerce and of industr 


They must even give our basal problems of pub! 


ry 


education precedence over problems of govt 
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commerce, and industry; because the Ss 


ment, 


tion that we make of our basal educational pre 
lems goes so tar to determine the form that 
these other problems shall take a few years hen 

Thursday afternoon was given over to 
section meetings for cities of different pop 


lation rank. Superintendents in ities ol 
29,000 population or less discussed school 
buildings and certain functions of the eit 

superintendents of eities 


100.000 


supel intendent ; 
25.000 


between and considered 


salary schedules, arguments for and against 
supervision, and school publicity. 
chief 


lems of financing edueation were the 


subject of the conference of 


the 100,000 to 250,000 elass, while 


superintend 
ents 1n 
superintendents in the next largest group 
250,000 to 450,000 discussed school 
following 
know the 
How 
are we selling the publie education program 
the the 
cities 450,000 population 

W. L. New York pre 
sented certain financial problems as they 
the New York situation and 
the superintendents of Philadelphia, De- 


troit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and San Fran 


financing and also the topics 


How may the superintendent 


educational needs of his city? and 


in my eity? In conference of 


largest over 
Supt. Ettinger of 


appear in 


cisco discussed these problems in the light 
The 


and 


of their own experience. diseussion 


eentered about sources amount of 
school funds, method of determining and 
setting up the budget, and financial inde 
pendence of board of education from the 


municipal authorities. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


the business 


commended 


RESOLUTIONS adopted at 


session Thursday morning 


President Harding and his cabinet ‘‘for 


their leadership in calling the world con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments and 
for the fundamental 


far-reaching and 
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work 


accomplished ; endorsed the pru 

ciples Ol Federal Departme) t of Eduea 
tion with a secretary Of education in the 
President's cabinet and federal appropria 
tions io! clu s represented in the 
Sterling-Towner Bill pending betor 

Congress; urged amendment of such exist 
inv Tede! risiation « | ti is tl 

Smithe-Hughes Voeation: Act and the 
Smith-Lever Act to bring it into aeeord 
with the principle of the autonomy of the 
states laid down in the pending Depart 
ment of Kdueation Bill; demanded that the 
State and cou ty and not tl oecal dis 
trict, be the unit ot taxart for school 
purposes, and called for thorough reorgai 

ization of the course of study 

Answering the reeent charge of Pres 

dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
that there was ‘‘overorganization’’ in edu 
cation the resolutions pointed out tha 
nothing was more needed in the adminis 


tration ol! edueation to-day thal more su 


pervision. They asked that the Depart 


ment ot Superintendence commit itself to 
behalf ot hetter 


a campaign in trained 


teachers to the end that e ery boy and 
girl, whether in country or city, have the 
benefit of an adequately prepared teacher 


The the work 


resolutions also commended 


of the National Homemakers’ Guild, op 
posed propaganda and money drives i 
the schools. and asked legislat oO! defir lie 


the respective functions of the 
edueation and the superintendent 
J. Hz. 


schools of 


Beveridge, superintendent of 
Nebraska, 
president of the Department for the com 
Frank W 
eleeted 


Omaha, was elected 

Superintendent 
Washington, was 
B. Bush, of 


Smith, 


ing year. 
Ballou, of 
president, [. 


vice 
Pa., treas 
urer, and Payson state commis 
sioner of education of Massachusetts, mem 


ber of the executive committee. 
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OTHER MEETINGS AT CHICAGO 

ASSOCIATIONS whose meetings at Chicago 
in the official 
ol 


National 


were announced program ot 


the Department 


The 


tion, the Department of Rural Edueation, 


Superintendence in 


Couneil of Eduea 


eluded ~ 


the Department of Elementary School 


Principals, the Department of Vocational 


Teacher-Training See 

Direct 
National 
of High-School Inspeetors and 
of 
National 
the Na- 


Departments of 


Kdueation, the City 
tion, 


of 


Association 


the National Association of 


Edueational Research, the 


Ors 


Supervisors, the National Association 


School Prineipals the 


Secondary | 


Council of Primary Edueation, 
of State 


National Society for the 


tional Couneil 


HMdueation, the 
Study of Edueation, and the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Edueation. 

There 
conferences besides those announced in the 
program, however. The National Associa- 


tion of Deans of Women, the National Vo- 


were many other meetings and 


cational Guidanee Association, and the 
presidents of normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, scheduled meetings for the days 
immediately preceding the opening meet- 
the Department of Superintend- 
the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, the American Home Eeco- 
the 


advantage 


ing of 


ence ; members of 
Edueationa! 
of the 
together; and the 
Education and the Federal 
Edueation both held 


and 
took 


come 


nomies Association 
Association 


to 


Press 
opportunity 
Bureau of 
Board for Vocational 
conferences of considerable importance, in 
one of which, that held by the Bureau of 
Edueation, a large number of city superin- 
tendents reported enthusiastically on the 


results of the work-study-play plan of 
school organization adopted for their ecom- 
munities. There was also an important 


regional conference on illiteracy held under 


the auspices of the Illiteracy Commission 
of 


the National Edueation Association. 
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Space prevents the consideration of any 


of these meetings this aceount. It is 


inevitable, therefore, that some of the most 


in 


important things said and done at Chicago 


must here go unrecorded. If it were pos 


sible to pick out some one address given 
elsewhere than on the general program that 
attracted most attention it would doubtless 


William C 


» 8 m . 
ort ( olleve Teachers of 


be that of Bagley before th 
Edueation. 


De 


Society 


Speaking to the subject ‘*‘ Edueational 


terminism,’’ Professor Bagley assailed cer 


ee with 


tall ssumptions based on experien 
ntelligenee tests. He said: 

rl edi ha gone forth that for all practi il 
I poses it Is po sible to predict a child’s futur 
at the age of twelve. It is ‘‘safe,’’ in other 
words, to stamp twelve-year-old child with the 


brand of permanent inferiority. It is ‘‘safe’’ to 


neglect the broader education of mediocre and 


dull children, to let 


row, specific training that will fit them only for 


them be satisfied with a nar 


routine work, and to reserve the higher pr 
leges for the ‘‘gifted’’ children. 

If this is right, the ideal of democracy 
wrong; the forces that have resulted in a demo 
eratie social order are forces of social involution 
and not of social evolution; the educational aims 


and ideals that have gone hand in hand with thi 
social involution, and have been deliberately based 
upon an assumed possibility of insuring a certain 
kind of equality among human kind, are a tragic, 
even a ghastly, mistake. 

The 
high level of 


judgment 


the need of demo for 


informed 


real issue is racy 
basis fo 


The 


has been unquestion 


intelligence as a 


ctive collective action. 


and 
development of democracy 


ably towards the elevation of the common man to 


a position of supreme collective control. Our go 
ernment is a representative government in form 
in fact, it is coming every day closer to a type 


of direct government controlled by the great 
masses ot the people. 
It cannot now be a question of going back to 


++ 


an earlier form of social control. It is now, as 


has never been before, a race between education 


and annihilation. If education is to save civiliza 
levels, 


effi 


lift the common man to new 
to 


ciency as to new levels of thinking and feeling. 


tion, it must 


and not so much new levels of industrial 
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Regardless of the ultimate validity of 
intelligence testing—and there were the 
clearest possible signs of remarkable ad 
vanee for the movement on every hand in 
the Chicago meetings—there was general 
agreement, even among the leaders of the 
scientific movement in education, that Dr. 
Bagley had pronounced a timely and use- 
ful warning in thus assailing certain of the 
implications of mental measurements. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


EXPERIMENTATION IN TEACHING A 
GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 

In no field is there greater confusion of 
thought and practice than in the teaching 
of the social studies. Ten years ago the 
term ‘*‘social studies’’ had little if any defi 
Then, in 1915, came the 
eport, The Teaching of Community Civies, 
followed shortly by Bulletin 28 On The 
Teaching of the Social Studies. Both of 


these bulletins aroused much discussion and 


iite connotation. 


considerable constructive experimentation. 
Heretofore, history with smatterings of in 
cidental geography and government had 
Within the past ten 


filled the entire field. 
vears, however, various groups have made 
their demands on the field of history, each 
desirous of lopping off a more or less defi 
nite sector for itself. 

The first to attack was the political sci 
entist, who desired not only a more definite 
place in the curriculum but a different type 
of civies. He was followed in -his turn by 
the economist and the sociologist, each de- 
manding that he be given a portion of the 
time and material previously covered by 
‘‘history.’’ These attacks have come from 
the entrenched positions of nationally or- 
canized associations. The subject of geog 
raphy has also felt the pressure of this at- 
tack, and is about to strengthen its position 
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through the instrumentality of a national 
The chief 
these specialists lie in the seleetion of sub 
The 


fusion is made more complicated by the at 


organization. difference with 


ject matter and in emphasis. con 
tacks of educators and psychologists on the 
method of teaching these subjects, while the 
administrator waits with what resignation 
he can command, hoping that 


Sool some 


semblance of order will come out of all 
this disagreement. 

The lines of consolidation amid all these 
conflicting points of view are beginning to 
show. At least there is a strong desire on 
the part of specialist, educator and admin 
istrator to get together. 


afoot designed to bring these 


Proposals are now 
warring fae 
tions around one table and at least locate 
those points on which they do agree, and 
define more clearly those on which they do 
National 


Council of Teachers of Social Studies has 


not. The reeent organization of 


because of its very make up, a great op 
portunity to bring about a_ constructive 
program in this field. Personally I am not 
so much interested in ‘‘the social studies’’ 
as I am in ‘‘a social science.’’ I want to 


see the various tributaries —history, geog 


raphy, civies, economies,—each contribu 
us have 
‘he for 
mal geography is valueles a 
the 


equally worthless ; 


tory to one main stream. me 
felt for a long time that 

large 
percentage of details of history is 
and that altogether too 
large an amount of the old formal instrue 
tion in government never has carried one 
into constructive citizenship. 


At this point I should like to present the 


report of the Committee on the Teaching 


of Sociology in the Grade and High Schools 
of America: 


THe PROGRAM oF SocraL-S: 


For the junior high school 
Grades VII VIII 


history, and government 


and Geography, American 
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(y ] IX Gy r ~ | s ‘ 
I in t l 7 
For tl senior higl hool 
Grade X European history 
Grade XI American history 
Grade XII: Sociology, economics, and civies, 
or ‘‘problems of democracy 


THe Nintuo Grape Course 
The concept community eivies, usual in 
the minds of teachers, is much too narrow. 
the that 


all but monopolizes their attention is the 


Unfortunately social institution 


government. True, they are not content to 
study its mere forms, as they were some 
vears ago. They do give some attention to 
the everyday interests of hfe with which 
the government econeerns itself. But what 
they still teach is civies, nevertheless—not 
social science. Teachers as yet do not per 
ceive that government is only one in the sis 
terhood of social institutions, and not the 
most important at that, and that a ‘‘socius’’ 
is more than a citizen, having many other 
social interests, activities and relations be 
sides the civie. 

The adoption of the name, general so 
cial science, is itself desirable for several 
reasons, but chiefly to suggest to the rising 


veneration that there is a real science of 


society. The course should definitely in 
clude sociology, economics, civics, and 
ethics—although it goes without saying 


that for pedagogical reasons the material 
should be elementary, conerete, and deserip- 
tive, and that the four subjects should be 
fused after the analogy of the general sci 
ence and unified mathematics as they are 
now taught in the ninth grade of most pro 
gressive schools. It is evident that this pro 
gram of the sociologist has been influenced 
strongly by the report of the Committee on 
History and Education for Citizenship, re- 
cently submitted by a joint committee of 
the Historical and 
the National Educational Association. With 


this in the background of our thinking let 


American Association 
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us consider three constructive lines of ex 
perimentation that are now being tried out 
in some of our more progressive schools. 
The first of these is the unit or correlated 
eourse in the junior high school field. This 
is an attempt to merge or fuse history, 
geography and civies into a single course 
covering the entire year’s work in these 
subjects. Several texts must be used as, of 
course, there is no single text in this field. 
There may be a lack of definiteness unless 
skillful but 


guidance the pupil comes to see the natura! 


there is ruidanee, with such 
relationship and has a better understanding 
of all the elements that bear upon the ques 
tion. Some schools use the project or prob 
lem method of approach, and consequently 
much detail formerly taught is not used as 
it is not needed in the solution of the prob 
lem. This means a careful selection of 
problems so that no worth-while material 
should be overlooked. 

like to the 


merger as a core for a course of study in 


[ would propose following 


the junior high school field: 


Grade VII 
History, The world to 1650 


Geography, The Mediterranean basin Wester! 


Europe; early trade routes, east and west 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Civies, The beginnings of g community; local 
history; the element of welfare; migration 
Grade VIII 
History, The world since L650, the United 


States centering. 


Geography, The territorial! elopment of tl! 


U. S.: westward = expa commercial 


Isi10n ; 


geography (South America, Eu and the 


Far East); 


How we are 


rope 


governed 


(city, state and 


nation); the elements of welfare wealth, 


transportation and communication 
Grade IX 


History, States historv since 187; 


United 
world relationships. 


Geography, World survey; expanding commer 


cial interests. 


Civies, Elementary problems of democracy; 


elements of public welfare; protection 
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Lit ilth educ it ym ‘ ? ue 
ment. 
(Note: There should |! running 
enship projects or t ties ll through thes 
grades. 
The seeond field of experime} tation ilies 


using the project method of approac] to 
the teaching of history or the ‘* problems of 
lemocracy’’ as outlined for the senior hig! 
school. Two years ago in the Horace Mai 
School we experimented with this method 
the field of modern European history. 
Joh 


point of his 


veneral method from 
Dewev: ‘‘The tr 
ry is always some present day situation 


We abandoned at the 


Our came 


ue starting 


start the ehroy olo 


il order, and the class sel eted al d studies 


such projects as: 

1 The progress of labor and 
iffeets us today. 

2) Why is Treland demanding tna 
nendenee ! 

3 How did 

nt republic? 

+) Why is Japan one of the five lead 


nations of the world? 


. : 
I ranee become a perm 


5) Is Canada a self-governing state‘ 


At the close of the work on each project 


was organized and mimeographed, so tha 
Near the end of the 


vear’s work sweeping or unifying projects 


‘ach pupil had a copy. 


were employed, which embraced such co) 
cepts as the march of democracy duri 


this period, or the growth of nationalisn 


\ two hour test. prepared by anoth: 
teacher, resulted in an average rank of 70 
As the instructor of these classes I hav: 


only 


story and civies for nearly twenty years 


this to add: I have been a teacher of 


nd for the first time in my experience | 
am beginning to feel that I am attaining 
those objectives which the old Committee 
told us, the 
‘Training for Citizenship,’’ we ought to 


f Seven under caption of! 


namely : 


vet from the study of 


history, 


**the powe r of vatheri ty formation. 
books. ’”’ ‘*de 


veloping the scientifie habit of 
‘*the relation 


‘*training in the handling of 
thought 
and effect 


Within ou 


between cause 
‘the eult vation of resources 


pupils,’’ and ‘‘so to develop historical 


a 
mindedness (open-mindedness) as to ma 


” ! 
Intiuenece the eh rractel 


terially 


ot the ] 


pup 
After two ve 


irs of caret open-minded 


obser\y atTioi 


of this method it is mv belief 


that the results justify the conelusion that 


as ali educative process it 18 worth 


rivineg a 


wider application. It leads the pupils to 


purpose intelligently and then guides then 


and executing the particular 


hand. They find out how to get 


project mm 
, 


the information they need in the natural 
way, while the class room discussions an: 
debates develop independent judgment and 
historical or open-mindedness. 

The third type ot experimentation does 
th the organiza 


tion of subject matter or, like the seeond 


| } 1 4 
not deal. like the Tirst, W 


with the method of attack. It is not so 
much a part of the ‘‘social studies’’ them 
selves as an aid in earrying them out. | 


refer to the training that comes from the 


actual participation by the pupils in scho 


or group activities when the objective is 
training in citizenship. These are the « ( 
activities we are hearing so much about 


and hee 


“1 to hear more. Many schools are 
experimenting along these lines 
need some sort of exchange so we can com 
worth-while and 
Right habit 
formations are what we are after. All the 


potential 


pare results, keeping the 


disearding the detrimental. 


school eontain 


activities of the 
these activ 
ties develop in, or arise naturally out of, the 


seems to fall to 


citizenship material. Many of 
social studies field 
the lot of the teacher 


onduect of the 


and it 
of these subjects to 


cuide the Cc young eitizens in 


the society in which they work. 
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Inspiration, information and participa- 
tion are the aims to be kept constantly in 
mind in training young citizens,—and the 
greatest of these is participation. 

R. W. Hatcu 
MANN 


PEACHERS Col 


Hora SCHOOL, 
LEGE, 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE AS AN AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROBLEM 


IN the discussion on the 


asked 


what project work was done in our school. 


course ot a 


project method we were recently 
The answer was that we hadeé one very defi- 
nite project, getting most of our graduates 
safely 


past the college entrance require- 


ments. Of last June’s class, 19 out of the 
~6 graduates entered college in September, 
two more go next year although the delay 
is not due to lack of preparation, one is 
doing additional work this year but will 
higher institution and 


not go to a never 


wanted to, and four went to business. Of 
these last four, three certainly were as well 
fitted for college work as any of the others. 
The situation is typieal; in faet, one year 
we graduated 28 and 29 went to college! 
We do not blink the fact that 


come to us who are not given certain types 


students 


of courses that will be more beneficial for 
them than the work which is so closely tied 
the Attempts 


have been made to broaden the scope of the 


to what colleges demand. 
program offered but the small size of the 
school has frustrated every effort in this 
direction. It has been impossible to do 


more than introduce a course in mechan 
ical drawing, one in freehand drawing, one 
in joinery ; and, for the girls, one in theory 
and rudiments of music, one in crafts, and 
The state 


amount of 


courses in sewing and cooking. 
requires, and rightly, a large 
physical training weekly, and courses in 


community civies and American problems ; 
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and these demands together with college re 
quirements keep our students, particular] 
the girls, from taking the above-mentioned 
work, although they enjoy it. 

Of course they do these things better in 
the Middle West, but it is our painful duty 
that college where 


to see students get in 


their parents want them to go. The East 


ern colleges which will eredit fo 


vive 
Problems of American Democracy are few ! 
Cornell final unit higl 


accepts as a any 


school subject, Yale has agreed in private 


correspondence to accept equivalent 
credits, but the leading institutions in the 
East stand by the catalog requirements to 
the letter. 

The 


tions makes many of them even more firm 


. 


vreat inerease of college registra 


in this matter. Exceptions cannot be 
made, they say, in justice to those who have 
fulfilled the letter of their law. Wellesley 
took 300 out 1920, and in 
1921, we are told, they matriculated 409 
is eutting down 


All the 


colleges are insisting that that the best we 


of over 900 in 


out of 733. Dartmouth 


and Princeton is talking about it. 


have is none too good for their classrooms 


Of course many a young lady who was not 


accepted at Wellesley this year would 
have made an aeceptable student had she 
entered five years ago. It is a difficult 


situation. 
There is one lesson to school administra 
however. College choices must 
Dr. H. N. MeCracken., of 
announced that 


College regis 


tors in it, 
be made early. 
Vassar, has students 
must register now for 1927. 
tration for the leading girls’ colleges ought 
to be made when the students are still in 
This is an unfortunate situa 
that 
school we harp on college decision upon 


the grades. 


tion but one must be met. In our 


every occasion. One of our neighbors has 


the college choice indicated on nearly every 
blank the student 


makes out in order to 
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keep the matter before the student. 


dent advisors insist upon some sort of 


answer. One of our parents has entered 
her daughter in a number of institutions. 
both Eastern and Western, and intends to 


Per 


take her pick when the times comes. 
haps this is the answer, but it would hardly 
do if 


the 


vives 


indulged in too freely. It 


parent a choice instead of the 


college. Priority of application is one of 
the accepted elements of selection and it 
ought not to be a difficult matter for a 
high school principal to do his duty in the 
way of bringing this to the attention of 
parents and students for a decision. 

With a decision made, the responsibility 
voes to the faculty advisor, who keeps a 
record of each student in her charge show 
ing how the battle with college require 


The 


the college destination of 


ments is going. instructors are in 
each 
The 
class work is planned with the idea of 
the Our 


lieve in socialized recitations, oral English. 


formed of 
student and the method of entrance. 
meeting situation. teachers be 
and projects. They are progressive in their 
spirit and they are anxious to find and 
follow the best way of doing their work. 
But it is fair to say that the rigidity of 
college entrance requirements puts a bur 
them 
they refuse to give up the material and 


den upon and upon the class, for 
methods which make their courses attrac 
tive and they are likewise keenly inter 
ested in their record of college entrance, 
by which, rightly or not, they are judged. 
They face the painful dilemma of Mark 
Twain’s friend who was simultaneously 
afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance and rheuma 
tism. 

Realizing that a school’s standing de- 
pends upon the first-year college perform- 
ance of its graduates, we grant the school 
certificate only to those who are well above 
passing. The acts these 


faculty upon 
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eases, guided largely but not wholly by 
the marks earned. A boy whose Freshman 


mathematies was ragged but who has been 


improving in succeeding vears will be rated 
as a comer and certified. ne who shov 
tendencies of scholastic backsliding will be 
invited to try the College Entrance Exam 
ination Board tests in the subjects in ques 
With us, the plan of enter 


tion. Ing on ce) 


tifieate is not a way of avoiding the board 


Those 


school’s endorsement 


eXaminations., 


examinations well, 
do as a matter of 


raetice 
practi 


of course, have class oom 
lege board examinatior 
vears. 


Mention 


board examinations for 


}UIST Heel 


has 


This pro 


practice, 
cedure deserves To he hetter 1? derstood by 
What might be called the 


entered 


schoolmen. lead 
ing institutions of the East can be 


Many 


threatening to come 0 


the others 
The Old 
eXaminations 


The New 


only by examination. 
are 
Plan involves the passing of 
in all of the specified subj 
Plan 


dent's 


involves the conside) 


record for his entire eourse, 10 


gether with a confidential statement from 


the school as to whether the student is fitted 
the 


to do eollege work and as to whether 


student degree those 


possesses l! 
make 


college. 


prope 
will him an aeceptable 
the More 


given to this record and considerably more 


than 


traits which 
addition to weilcht TS 
to the school’s judgment is usually 


thought. Then the student is asked to take 


comprehensive examinations in four sub 
jects, usually those which he has just been 
In those 
marked 


college asks 


that 


pursuing during the senior year. 

eases in which the student shows a 
weakness along some line, th: 
that the 
subject. The standings 


one of examin: ns be im 


sent direct to 


the eollege and cannot be obtained from 
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the board. The college then either accepts 
or rejects the eandidate; there is no such 
thing as entering on condition by the new 
plan. 

Now. difficult. 
Students do not realize the difficulty until 
late. 


these examinations 


are 


they meet them and then it is too 


Each teacher has a complete file of former 
but 


only way to prepare for college board ex- 


examinations for drill in elass, the 


aminations is actually to take them. 

We are advising our students, therefore, 
to take the examinations 
tice. We distinetly 
Many college 


and some will allow their students to enter 


board for prac- 
favor the new plan. 
not 


preparatory schools do 


by the old plan only. They think it safer. 


We feel that 


cannot stand upon his record and give evi- 


any one of our students who 
dence in four tests, taken when he is most 
mature, of ability along four fundamental 
lines of study, doesn’t deserve to matricu- 
late. We are positive that some of our 
students have failed in at least one of the 
still 


too! 


and have been 
in Wellesley, 


vantage of the old plan is the early en- 


comprehensives ac- 


cepted The only ad- 
trance upon the arduous course of a series 
of 14 or the if-at- 


first-you-don ‘t-suececeed plan. They do learn 


more eXaminations on 


how to meet the board tests. In order to 
have them acquire skill in displaying what- 
ever ability they possess we are advising 
them to start trying the ordinary board 
their third 


We shall label them on the applica- 


examinations in second and 


vears. 
blank, which goes to the col 


tion part of 


lege, ‘‘For practice.’’ Will failures count 


avainst the tucent n the consideration 
of his record tater | asked the institu 
tions toward which we have students head 
ing just now and which require entrance 
bv examination. We asked also what they 


thought of the idea in general. The an- 


swers ollow 


AND 
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Barnard: It is possible to take comprehensive 
examinations as practice tests if it is stated that 
they are not taken for admissio Any failure 
would not be counted against tl student \ ry 
good plan 

Harvard: An excellent pract When tl 


I 


stion of admission under the new plan comes 
up, the committee are not influenced in any wa 
by the fact that the student may ! , dot 


poorly in old plan examinations taken som 
I 


vious vear. 

Holyoke: We do not count 
tions at all in the case of a student who is ent 
ing by the new plan 

Princeton: We } no objectic o the s 
dents from your school trying ‘ iminatic 
under the old pl n ror practice work 

Rad liffe It wo i not n ny Vv prejud 


us against a student to have her take examination 


before she comes to college, even if during tl) 
last vear she changes and takes the new pla 
examinations. Students should certainly ha 
practice in takin examinations set by a gene! 
board before they come up f¢ heir fin tes 

Smith Failures in preliminary examinatior 
taken merely for practice will not prejudice t 
case of a student applying for admission by tl 
new plan. 

Vassar: Your plan an excellent one We 
not count these examinations against a student 
if the final comprehensive s are satisfactory Th 


are useful in helping school to determine t 


best plan for the last year of a course of stud 
Wellesley: Your plan very good on W 
should not hold against such students anv failures 


they may incur in the 
Yale: If 


quirements for 


preliminary tests. 
candidates can satisfy all the 
admission to the 
fact that they have 


militate 


new plan exa 


taken 


against 


inations, the previous 


examinations will not their 


ceptance. 


To anyone acquainted with the histor 
of college entrance in the East, the abov 
represents the most remarkable unanimit 
since the college entrance board came int: 
general favor. 
the ne 
It is based as former] 


A word should be said about 
Dartmouth plan. 
on high scholarship, indicated by the 


plicant’s rank in his elass. Character 
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e an element of selection: it will hx 

ited by a personal rating blank —the 
e one that Columbia uses—and by a 
nk for school activities which it is | oped 


the 


indicate applicant’s promise. 


sons of Dartmouth alumni and college 


rs W ill, ot course, he accepted | prop 


qualified. There is introduced the 


principle of attempting to preserve 


variety of types of homes from which 
dents come Dv attention to profess onal 


occupational distribution in regard to 


ents. There is introduced also the 


re) 
new 


geographical distribution. 


iese are to be prevailing factors in se 
ting among groups of otherwise equally 
esirable The 


to be used to protect those who will need 


applicants. first principle 

The second one operates this vear so 
hat admittance is assured to all properly 
hail New 
Hampshire, from districts west of the Mis 


the 


ilified students who from 
south ot 
We 


who made a seore of 205 o1 


sSIpPpl, from districts 


and 


tomae and QOhio rivers. have an 


the 
I. ¢ 


advanced 


pplicant 
'erman Group A test, giving him a1 ). 
He the 
against a 129, 


m a pereentile rating of 99.57. 
erly lived in Washington, D. ¢ ut 


“0. seored YO on 
vriving 
lie for 


per 


(itis test norm of 


ought to have moved across the 


nS he 


‘otomae. Schools and other colleges, too. 
e looking at this experiment with a great 
{t will be surprising if 


eal of interest. 


does not operate in 


the regional ruling 
some such strange way as the immigration 
law which fortunately is limited to June 
of this year. 

Other higher institutions are hoping to 


+ 
d at 


mprove their personnel. 


limit their numbers a1 the same time 


Stevens, I have 
is to use a comprehensive in 


that 


ust been told, 


So it seems we may 


mathematies. 
have to look beyond our scholarship diffi 


character in large 


implant 


‘ulties and 


AND 


enlightened almost 


SOCIETY 


individua 


Ses orig lity lea lership 
ty and all the rest. It may be necessary too 
or father to give up his law practice for 
lastering and to move the family beyond 


joking aside, as it usually is 


hen college entrance is contemplated, co 
strative prob 
m requiring constant careful attention 
\ll of our red tape is aimed at keeping 
doing his best. We have 


e indiv idual 


the instructors hand in weekly reports o1 


ery student. Every student knows just 
Parents are 


We 


receive two 


vhere he stands every day. 


as regularly. 
and 


to college 


w the student 


eports from the college authorities before 


we close the boy or girl’s account with the 
should 
This 


the difticult ies oO} 


school. A definite college objective 


be set Just as early as possible. 


\ ill do 


arranging college entrance than any othe 


up 


more to lighten 


single move. 


HE HigH Scuool 


GLEN RuipeGs, N. J 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
GEDDES REPORT ON EXPENDITURES 
ON EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


THE 


THE first Interim Report of the Committee 
on National Expenditure in Great Britain, of 
vhieh Su Erie Geddes s ehnairman, ha u 


been issued Part II of the report dea w 
expenditures on social service, inclu gy edi 
cation, health, labor and old age per The 
provisional estimate tor education 122-23 


s given as £59,300,000, as compared with 


£60,500.000 in 1921-22 and £17,200.000 in 
1913-14 (audited expenditure ) 

Parts of the committee’s report, as quoted in 
The Times Educationa Supplemen ire i 


follows: 
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t , , 
ACS L ~ 


eation vote 50.600.000 


Edueation De 


partment 7.570.000 


hngland 950,000 


Scotland 


340,000 


Grants to universities and 


colleges (Great Britain 1,120,000 


rotal from taxes 60,580,000 


rrom rates 


England and Wales 38,300,000 


Scotland 5,000,000 


fotal from rates 43.300 000 


Grand total 103,880,000 


Not education increased 
1913-14, but the 


sides bearing his share of the increased cost, has 


only has the cost of 


enormously since 


taxpayer, be 


had to shoulder a proportion of the burden which 


would have been borne by the ratepayer if the 


grant system had not been modified between 1917 


ind 1919 


Elementary education represents over 70 per 


cent. of the whole estimate. .. We see no way 


of making the reductions necessary in nationai 


expenditure without, among economies in many 


other directions, reducing the expenditure on ele 


mentary education This can only be done by 


raising the lower age limit, by putting more 


pupils under one teacher, 
think the education 
asked to face this fact. 


The administration of 


and paying the teachers 


less, and we teachers and 
authorities should be 
higher education is more 
compl x even than that of elementary education 
This 


the subject 


arises from two causes. 


itself 
includes 


In the first place, 


matter is more complicated 


Higher edueation secondary education, 


technical education of various kinds, the training 
of the teachers who are subsequently to teach in 


elementary schools, maintenance allowances given 


by local authorities to students at secondary 


schools and universities, and so on. Apart from 


this, however, the system is further complicated 
by the existence, side by side, of two sets of 
institutions, the one controlled by local authori 
These latter 


institutions con 


ties, and the other not so controlled. 
do much the 
trolled by 


dire t 


same work as the 
local authorities, and receive assistance 
Board of Education 


through any local authority as intermediary. 


The that the sum for 
higher education should not exeeed £6,050,000. 


from the and not 


committee suggests 


Treating of grants to universities and colleges, 


AND SOCIETY 


[Vout. XV, No 


recommends £1,200,000 10 
1922-23, as compared with £2,000,000 for 1921] 


») | 


ya A pol! this latter reduction the 


“We 


due measure 


report 
I 


+ , *"t< a ? 
states mportance ol 


appreciate the 


; 


ot state encouragement to unive 


, Which greatly stimulates local suppo 


also, but the paramount consideration 1s ni 
whiel there ean be 1 
all.” The 


eductions 


tional solvency, without 


grants to universities at committer 


lists the benefits of the proposed 
‘In our opinion =: 
(i) Inereasing the incentive to lo iuthoritic 


to economize 


(1 Restricting the growth of the demands 
the taxpaver 
staff 


(ili Enabling economies to be effects 


at he adquart rs 
SUGGESTED SALARY SCALE FOR CLEVE 
LAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
In the 


in Cleveland, Ohio, made 


report on the teacher-training situ 


tion recently to t} 


Cleveland Foundation, the special ecommissio 


presented the following recommendation 


regard to staff tor 


re ae 


sufficiently in 


recruiting a suitable 


} 


Cleveland School of Education: 


engaged in a_ task 


“will be 
to the eitv to warrant the 


that 


portant payment 


salaries will enakbte the institution 


attract the very best available talent.” 


The following schedule is presented 


as a su 


gestion of the scale of compensation that wo 


be necessary at the present time to attain t) 
end 
For professors $4,500 to $6,500 or me 
For associate professors $3,500 to $5.01 
For assistant professors 3,000 to 4,001 
For instructors 2500 to 

Such a salary schedule would be by no m 


excessive in view of the importance of the wor! 


with which the institution is entrusted, in viet 
of the competition of other institutions for hig! 
and research talent, and 


grade instructional 


view of the much larger salaries that exceptio! 
ally competent men and women command not on! 
in business and industry but also in the adminis 
trative and supervisory branches of the edu 
tional service. 

During the year, some of the state universities 
have offered from $7,500 to $10,000 


sons who can do the type of work that the Cle 


a year to p 


land School of Education should represent 
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larger salaries, 
from the educat 


es and universiti 


commission making tl 


Dr William ¢ Bagle\ 
Dr. John W. Withers, 


reorge CGaule 
ly (reorg ( il 


( 


, a GRADLATI 
Pennsylvania; Dr : 


STUDENTS AND 


FACUI 
RESEARCH 


\RION E. PARK ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


S PARK, ¢ 


ire \ 


ceed Dr. M. Carey Thomas 
n Mawr. Miss Thomas w 


oJ Vears ol 


dean and president. 
the president elect, 


a 


Is a nal 

and is ot New 

father wa William F . ae = 

i t W li i 

ional minister. Her onl — _ . 

A. Park, Is a membel | professional 
University. Miss 

Mawr, 1894 to 1898, 

| English. \t 


Congregat 


Park 


speciali 
vraduation 
an fellowship and studie« 


From 1902 to 1906 she was instru 


daean ol women 
yrado ‘ars thereafter 


chool and 


n Maw I: 
he n at Johr 
and in 1916-17 a fellowship 
Bryn Mawr. veal 


ol philosopl 


rom 1918 to 1921 Miss 


’ 


Bryuw Maw 


acting a ‘ late dean L ol 
College, and 

ol Radeliffe. 
Dr. Thomas, in announci 


pe ot scholar 


to make the most admir 
The consensus seems 


e necessity for a man or woman college pre 


how the time 
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ng and research. I ean not answer them. 


are unanswerable in any use- 


l wa I confess that they depress me. They 
eave upon me the sad Impression that in our 
iduate er enerally, only the tag 
ind wea ends of a scholar’s hte which are 
en to lear? hg t research is onl neident- 

il to prime work of the school and in need 
oft oO r rement and support, and that 
1@ main Husihe ol the school is the continued 
education of lege raduates. The answer I 
hould lke to give to these inquirie not al 
enumeration ol pe il research funds and re 
ear pro oO ps, not an unhappy classifi 
eatio ( One vho tear ind those \ ) n 
quire, nor a tatement of how many hours a 
professor teaches and how much time he has 
lett 1 ent , bul mply that we maintain 
gra ( chool ot Oo many departments 
vhid e just now engaged in such and such 
esearches, and have, during the past five years, 
made uch and such discoveries and publica 
tions I do not like to answer in any way 
that leaves the impression that the researches 
of a professor in the graduate school do not 
have the most intimate relation to his work 
a a teacher, but need some extraordinary 
encouragement. Yet that impression is cur- 


rent and is encouraged, | fear, by what we are 


etting in the habit of ealling research founda- 


tion as u he graduate school were not it- 


research foundation of the first import 


selt a 
ance. It is an impression which we should do 
everything in our power to dispel. It can work 


very great mischief.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. 
gave a series of lectures at the University of 


Joun Dewey, of Columbia University, 
Texas in February. 


WILLIAMETTE UNIverRsSITy, Salem, Ore., is 


celebrating its eightieth anniversary. It was 
founded February 1, 1842, as a mission school 
The insti- 
Its alumni 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


tution received its charter in 1853. 


now number more than 10,000. The present 
enrollment is 450 students, of whom 250 are 
women and 200 men. Dr. Carl G. Doney is 


president. 


AND 
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Dr. Raymonp W. Sires, professor of edu 
University of Kentucky, died « 


pneumonia on January 29. He was in h 


for fourth year Dr. Sies was a gradua 
of the University of Iowa, from which 
obtained the A.B. and A.M. degree in 19 
and 1908, respectively. He studied at Teac! 
College and received the Ph.D de rree 
Columbia niversity in 1913. Dr. Sies 
prolessor o! edueational administration in 
Unive t of Pittsburgh from 1910 to 1915 
and tor t ee vears reatte is prot Oo 
educational administration and super ) 
the University of Minnesota. 


\ugust, of N 
$10,000 to 
Research of Teac] 


School K 


Mrs. Harmon J 


Yor! Cit have contributed 
Educational 
Ision of 
investigation and research 
edueation. 


Clark W. Hetherington, 


the State Department of Edueation oft 


lis Investigation 


nia, 
Mr. 
at the Lineoln 

Dr. B. R. 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio St 


has been appointed for the vear 1921-19 


Hetherington is working during the 


School of Teachers ¢ olleve 





BUCKINGHAM, director of 


University, spoke on the work of his bur 
before the 
Research of the 


which Dr. W. V. 


February 17 Division of Coops 


tive Carnegie Institute 


Technology, ot Bing! al 
director. 

secreta 
Was! 


Davis, attorne\ 


Dr. VERNON KELLOGG, zoologist, 
of the National 


ton, D. C., and John 


Research Council, 
W. 
New York City, formerly ambassador to Gr: 
Britain, have been elected trustees of the Ro 
efeller Foundation. 


Peyton IrvinG, Jr., of the Texas Dep 
ment of Education, has been appointed n 


aging editor of the Texas School Journal. 


Co.tumBiIA UNIVERSITY may gain a bequ 
$5,000,000 and New York University a beq 
of $250,000 by reason of a decision ha 
Foley of N 
York, setting aside the verdict of the ju 
Eno, 


break 


down by Surrogate James A. 


the contest over the will of Amos F. 
1915. 
will upon the ground that Mr. Eno was 1 


died in Relatives tried to 





Y elt the | é 0 ( , 

| é if T ) Colle , . 
] 
ye ‘ ‘ é 
) 
1) L. I Oo Pen: } 
I ‘ ot Ke 1), 1) 
; I> } 

( nso I o nu ~ 

nference a Central St \ ( 
> ) \i ral »] \l ( ; 7 ’ 4 





School, Grand Rapids, Mic ra yah N+ ong ( 
‘ 
~ Si ONS ager ating $915,000 p - 
) ] I 
ried n e million-dollar er wine ( 4 4 , 
4 ot Gett burg College 1o | Ps , 
ivania College) and he l amour é 
_ . S : PRESID! 1) » | 
pected by June. The Rockefeller Foundatio 
r : of ( 
has contributed $150,000 toward the endo 
police ot development 
ment. t 
‘ ‘ ‘ | 
A MONG the bequests ot (George M. Perk I tornia | 7.) é _ 
on h . Q9 aoe 212 979 
financier, who died in 1920, was one of $13,372 Bran all ’ — = % 
to the endowment fund of Princeton Unive , 
le 4 ? ‘ ‘ 
The Perkins estate is now being settk 4 
THE validity of the teachers’ retirement fund f nex ! , es n | 
v of iho will be tested in é iprer ) ar ! ) f 
mn ourt of the state shortly. according to 7 he ppo f t Pre t 
0 Idaho Teacher. An application for a writ of | Barrow ecommen I 
mandate ordering the directors of the Boiss fiseal pe re 923-25 ) A ‘ i 
i Independent School District to eon nly wit appropriat oOo! Lo ne { su ng 
the law was recently filed by Attorney Genera tor the Southern | ( 2 n b 
> ; , +} = 
Roy L. Black. It is reported that the test cas ne lepisialure . » . 
is being instigated bv the Boise school board, versit Junior C re It Ag ir ! 
, and that Principal C. F. Dienst of the Boise soutl For the ft re 125-27 l Ar 
High School is named as the teacher who has addition to the regular appropriation fo é 
N refused to permit the clerk of the district to maintenance « e ‘ Bran LC LE 
deduct from his salary the one half of one pe to organize staff and 1 the o utilize the 
cent required by the law. new grounds and buildings provided during 





AND 


the preceding biennium ; 


-/) 


appropriation r the ot 


( ‘ollege 


construction 


of bi for the Junior 


culture. For the fiseal period 1927-29: 


addition appropriation to o1 inst 


ranize 


{ 
ol 


Agriculture 


ill 


preceding biennium 


tion Junior College 


the 


in In 
south, tor which faeilities w have been 


} 


proy ided dur ing the 


C. MERRILL, professor of horticulture 


at the Utah Agricultural College, has been ap 


and dean ot 


(rts at the 


Young University, Provo, | 


pointed proiessor ot horticulture 


the new College o Brig 


I Applied 


PreESs dispatches from Dublin that the 


new Irish Government is taking ong steps 


with regard to national education.” 


Irish pri 


mar chools hitherto have been controlled by 


i national board ot twenty distinguished judges, 


members of the 
halt * 


appointed by 


and 


them Catholic 


prot ol clergy, 


and rotestant. 


board, though the el secretary 


for Ireland and financed from treasury, 


has acted independently of the chief secretary 


who phrased it, was “merely to conte then 


Finian Lynch, ministen 


Patrick 


sins in Par liament 


of education, ha Bradley 


appointed 


as ch “lueation, and 


Mi Bradle nu 


take complete eha 


that he will 


the board 
the board will 


have to do ward now 


consideri Bradley 


an enthusia 


' 
Le Was 


formerly emp! ler] 


there was a distribution ot 

The 
piled 
arith 


A Few weeks ago 


schoolbooks near Baranowieze Poland 


representative Junio) Cross 


the books into a small truck eaders, 


meties, copy books, one map tor each school, 


k, and an eraser and 
small 


a package of chal 


for each child. In a seeond ear 


distriet school inspector, an interested 


priest 


who acted as the interpreter, agent of 


the American Red ¢ 


the 


ruts 


mes on 


‘ ‘ } +} 
way ine stucK Ih the 


heavy ily 
hills. 


up t 


ot the stop, 


peasants came give a boost ove: 


muddy road and one them begged a 
he might learn ad. Unfortunatel) 


W hit sSli ud n 


that 


he was a ot under 
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stand the language in which the books 


printed. In a tiny hamlet ot 
the truck stopped, men, women and chil 


collected 


inspector 


two machines while 


to 


about the 


the teacher 


presented 


books for his sehool which was ready to 0} 


THREE new reading courses in the Burea 


f Eduea series have been 


John J. Tigert, U. 
One is “Master Builde 


announced 


ol 


tion 


Ss. ( oner 


ommis 


another is “Teaching,” and t 


“Twenty Good Books for 
Was comp ied 
if Teacher 

vers 

TH 


proved 


{ 


University fi 


minor changes 


admission to the | 


Division within the Un 


vers 


which will eliminate some minor difficulties that 


have been encountered practice. 


se regulations permits high school student 
advantage of exceller 
the 


offsetting 


particularly 
ot 


~arlier 


take 
their hig 
work 


n enterine Stantord on tl} 


records made in latter part 


s<¢hool work as 


poorer rrade, I 


of high school certificates of recommendatior 


There has heen S} 


some 


of 


who did only fatr 


complaint that 


sos 
that 


anto 


took no account the fact some student 


work in the earlier part 


their high school course later on showed t 


thev had developed ability and habits of indu 
that thev would make exce 


‘+h indieated 


llege students. The new regulations pr 


h oh 


continued s 


t even student 1 
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‘ota ubject falls below 


ommending standard he may be eredited wit 


work of a recommending grade for all his wor 


n that subject, provided he does well enoug 


later to bring the average for both years 
the recommending grade. Furthermor 
this 


credentials upon the basis of a student’s reco: 


Stanford, by new provision, will 
during his last two years in high school, p1 
all 
a recommending grade and not more than thr 
f tl the first 


ol the 
recommending grade 


vided the units of these two years 


units in two years are 


the and the average « 


the last two years is at least 5 per cent. high 


We! 


, 
iare 


enoug 


; 


? 


belov 


500 pe ople where 


open 


One ol 


aecept 


are ol 
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STATISTICS 


the faculty 
sour! State Teachers 
He is to give a course in 


“Music DEPARTMENTS OF | 
itle ot a 


report compiled by 
history of musie and lil 


onal Associati 
1 as a bulletin of 


Teachers’ Nati 
lishe 
of Edueation (1921, No. 
both encouraging and di 
committee. “It 








portant factors has been seriously questioned. 1919-1921 in Idaho towns and cities 

I working with * Stantord-Binet tests, Tet . from 500 to 10,000 in population. 
man and others were led to the conclusion that ‘The test used in the high schools was th 
intelligence is the important factor in school Army Alpha test. This test was given in th 
progress. Ii the purpose of this article to pring otf 1919 in the Madison, Wis. hig! 
present further ev dence of the importance ol school, the Roekford, Ill. high school, and the 
intelligence as a factor. Dr. Terman’s evidence Sioux City, Ia. high sehool, and in the fall o 
wa based on results obtained through indi 1919 to the tudents of the Omaha, Neb. hie 
vidual testing of pupils by the Stanford-Binet chool The Haeeertyv test was also give 
method The result here presented are based to 175 ninth grade Pp ipils n the Idaho school 
on group intelligence tests which make it pos neluded with the Army Alpha test in the fi 
ble to test laree group lowing tables 

The test used in grades IIT to VIII inelu Table I. presents the age-grade distributio 
was the Biemeerty Tetelieese Excmsine- for the echecks tested. This table chews #2 
tior Thi test was given during the ear range in age in anv given erade and the n im 


rABLE I 
SHOWING AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN GRADES III TO XII 





GRADE 
AGI 3 ' z 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 OTAL 
7 10 10 
8 242 tS ; g] 


768 
1 27 164 323 260 6 ; 815 
12 1h 75 73 286 196 $2 S l 796 
13 l 19 R5 ; 193 »42 21 155 7 033 


222 $45 
lo 12 0 83 133 1126 89 117 a 099 
16 I { 6 16 57 527 689 538 87 1925 
17 . 2 10 163 “ 332 n23 490 1522 
18 2 69 7 04 404 708 


Totals O27 48 1022 916 737 690 2825 1843 1467 1207 12,18: 
Accelerated 10 18 61 56 36 47 173 135 125 96 787 
At-age 393 626 654 546 438 443 1917 278 1061 894 $259 
Retarded 124 27 307 314 263 200 735 430 281 217 3,145 
. A cc el 2 5 6 6 5 7 6 7 x & 6 
% At-age 75 66 63 60 60 65 68 69 72 74 68 
Retarded 23 29 31 34 35 28 26 5 2) 18 oF 
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is mere knowledge 
} } ’ 
decade has not 


It is probable that 


las heen 


uses OL retardation than ever 


Certainly more schools have provided 


and dental treatment and school nurses 


4 ; 


le! Lac 


ors, it 1 le as 


t} 
i ’ 


me Qt 
e some progress has been made | increas 
regular ty of attendance, home conditions, 
ce the situation has not improved by 
he above causes, it seems reason 
conclude that they are not the most 
nt factors in school progress. 
LI. presents the distribution of 
Haggerty test by grades. The purpose 
s table is to show the range ol scores in 


given grade and the over-lapping of one 


de with another It will be noted that 


laho medians are very nearly the same 


Haggerty standards although they are a 


rTABLI 


HOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN 


TION IN GRADES IIT TO IX 


Ii] T\ 


HE 


IN 
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IDAHO 


Gn 


VI 


HAGGERTY 


TOWN 
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SCHOOL 


TABLE III. 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES BY AGE IN THE HAGGERTY INTELLIGENC! 
EXAMINATION IN IDAHO TOWNS AND CITIES 
ar 
SCORF 7 s 1) ] 12 13 14 15 16 17 
170-179 ] l 
160-169 2 
150-159 l 3 7 } } ] 
140-149 ] l 18 26 28 13 2 
130-139 3 17 33 68 47 23 7 
120-129 9° 12 36 65 76 76 41 20 
110-119 3 yp $4 69 112 77 40) 19 ) 
100-109 17 50 89 95 115 §3 46 25 
90-99 299 63 100 107 99 76 49 12 ‘ 
SO-89 4 47 94 106 93 88 66 34 16 5 
70-79 8 65 102 106 92 65 37 27 ° 
60-69 l 31 71 115 QQ 74 48 32 18 ] 
50-59 3 a1 96 102 0) 62 26 13 Ss 4 
10—49 3 16 79 SS 78 35 16 1] ; ] 
0-39 l 50 55 55 39 22 1] 9 3 
20-29 l 60 37 38 8 6 6 ” | l 
10—19 l 39 OF 14 6 8 } 5 ] ] 
0—~9 10 ~ gq 5 $ ] 
Totals 10 9 34 768 715 787 771 565 310 122 37 
Medians ; 56 69 79 Th 102 105 102 107 108 
Standards 95 43 55 66 77 S7 100 115 
16 and 17 so that the medians for these age fourth grade 51, of the twelve-year-olds in 
can not be compared with standards. fifth grade 69, ete. This again agrees wit 
Table IV. shows the median seores of pu the logie of the situation. It certainly require 
pils by age and grade in the Haggerty tests more intelligence to attain the eighth grads 
as well as the Haggerty age norms and the the age of twelve than the third grade. ( 
Idaho age medians. The significant thing sequently it is logical that an eighth grad 
about this table is the fact that, in any grade, pil of twelve should seore much higher 
the younger pupils have the highest scores. intelligence test than a twelve-year-old 
Thus, in the third grade, the median seore of n the third grade. 
the eight-vear-olds is 36, of the nine-year-olds The same facts are shown in Table \ 
34, of the ten-year-olds 32, ete. This of course high sehool students. The scores in this t 
means that the young pupils in a grade are should be reealled, are Army Alpha 
the brightest and agrees with the logic of the and ean not be compared directly wit 


situation. Similarly we find that the median 


score of the twelve-year-old pupils in the third 
grade is 19, of the twelve-year-olds in the 
TABLE 
GRADE 8 9 10 1] 
III 6 34 32 31 
lV 56 61 59 52 
V 78 78 74 
VI 106 98 
VII 115 
VIII 
IX 
Idaho medians 38 57 69 78 
Standards 25 43 ay5) 66 


AND 





SOCIETY Vou. XV, 


No 


Haggerty seores in the lower grades. H 


ever, 


In 


the same generalizations can be mad 


order to obtain direct comparisons 


IV. 
AGE 
GRADI 

12 13 14 15 16 STANI 
19 40 
51 52 48 ( 
69 68 58 78 
92 87 87 70 OF 
111 107 100 97 SS 1] 
124 12] 111 106 110 12 

135 130 123 120 ] 
90 101 105 103 107 
77 87 100 115 
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142 74 60 
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TABLE 
AGE OF EACH 


MEDIAN MENTAL 


FOR 


SHOWING THE 


GRAD s 9 10 1] 12 
ITT 11.4 aa 6.0 9 
1\ 11.4 9.6 8.6 6.8 6.7 
\ 10.7 10.3 10.5 9,2 
VI 15.4 13.8 12.1 
Vil 16.1 14.6 
Vill 16.6 
IX 19.7 
XI 
Xil 
11.4 Similar! e mental we ot the nine 
; : ” 
ear-old in the ft rd vrade would be 9 m 
plied by 79 giving a mental age of 7.1 
In Table VII we thu see the mental age 
n the third ade range from 11.4 to 5.2 and 
n the tourth grad trom 1] } to 6.5 We SEE 
ilso that the pupil n al rade who are the 
oungest chronologieallh are the oldes men 
tally and conversely the pupils who are the 
oldest chronologically ire the unegest mel 
tall Th la veneralizatio only true, 
however, in Grades III. to VII. inelusive In 
the five Lippe rae nere eem to b neces 
a a certain mental age in each grade for 
a pupil to be retained in the erade. For ex 
ample in the eighth grade the mental age 1s 
15 or 16. In the ninth grade the mental age 
18 or 19: in the tenth grade it is, with one 
exceptior 16 to 21; in the eleventh erade it 
18 to 23° in the twelfth vrade if = 19 oO! 0). 
In other words mental maturity seems to be 


ne qua non in the five upper grades. Here 


we have, perl aps, the real reason for the apid 
elimination from school that takes place in 
these grade 

One ean also generalize from Table VII. by 
aving that pupus of a given age in different 
rades differ more than a veat mentally. For 


example the thirteen year olds in grade IV. 


have a mental age of 6.5; in grade V. of 8.7; 
in grade VI. of 11.2; in grade VII. of 13.8; 
ete. The difference ts at least two years, This 
would seem to mean that in order to receive 


pecial promotion, a pupil must have a mental 
it least two years more than the grade 
And this in 


of : 
which fits his chronological age. 


turn ean be interpreted to mean, as Terman 


GRADES 


S 


CHRONOLOGK 


VII 


GROUP 


AGE-GRADE 


Ill TO XII 


] 14 l 16 17 18 ) 
112 108 192 
13.8 13.3 14.1] 13.3 
15.6 15.4 15.4 16.6 
18.2 17.9 18.8 13.8 13.3 
21.3 20.0 21.8 16.3 15.8 18.5 
22.7 23.4 18.4 18.4 19.1 19.0 
20.6 19.7 20.7 20.7 194 
has done, that it really is the bright pupil 
who is held back or retarded. This helps to 
explain why only 6 per cent. of the 12,182 
pupils shown in Table I. are accelerated whil 
26 per cent. of them are retarded. The reg 


lar machinery of the school provides only fo 


progress at the rate of one grade per year so 


bright to 


that a pupil must be exceptionally 


win a taster rate. 


promotion at 


When presented with such facts as the fore 


roing showing the of intelliger 


importance 


n making progress in school, many practical 


minded school men will stay “Of what practical 
value is this knowledge to me, what can be 
dont about it?” They desire a solution w 
the problem. 

What to do about it is indeed a knotty prob- 


lem and res for its solution the eoope 


ot 


requl 


tion school administrators, teachers and re 


search workers. However, as in medicine, 


diagnosis precedes prescription and treatment 
Yellow 


fever baffled all physicians until a e 


tain mosquito had been identified as the ea 
rier of that disease. Similarly physicians 
worked in the dark in handling the influenza 


epidemic because the, did not know how it wa 


When the pupils of a school system 


eaused. 


1] 


have been carefully tested and their intel 
gence is known there remains the very dif 
eult task of elassifving them in such a wa 
that they will not be “square pegs in round 
holes.” This problem will not be solved all 
at once or by one person but will be solved 
hy all who are interested in cooperation. 

I. N. Mapse» 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 








